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A  Change  of  Hands 

Tiiis  issue  of  the  Gi.liANER  is  the  final 
one  that  will  be  printed  by  the  present 
staff.  Starting  with  the  next  issue,  the 
newly  elected  staff  takes  over  the  reins 
for  another  year. 

We,  the  graduating  seniors,  who  stood 
by  the  magazine  from  the  time  it 
tottered  weakly  3  years  ago  until  today, 
proudly  turn  over  the  command  to  a 
new,  but  competent  group  of  men.  We 
hope  that  the  magazine  has  proved  it- 
self, and  that  its  policies  will  continue 
along  the  lines  set  by  us,  always  with 
the  goal  being  for  a  bigger  and  better 
NAC  publication  representing  the 
students  and  their  activities. 

In  leaving,  we  wish  to  express  our 
thanks  to  all  those  who  helped  make  the 
Gleaner  the  magazine  it  is  today. 
Thanks  go  to  the  entire  student  body, 
the  faculty  and  administrarion,  our  sub- 
scribers and  advertisers,  our  alumni,  the 
numerous  college  and  agricultural  pub- 
lications that  have  given  us  assistance, 
and  to  Mr.  Gardy,  our  printer. 

Of  course  many  of  our  plans  never 
matured  and  we  had  many  obstacles  to 
overcome  before  completing  them. 

The  newly  completed  publication 
rooms  should  be  a  great  asset  to  the 
new  staff.  With  that  as  a  Starr,  we  hope 
that  they  can  go  out  and  finish  some  of 
our  uncompleted  work  as;  increasing  our 
circulation  to  over  1000  copies;  getting 
more  and  better  advertisements  through 
the  medium  of  national  advertising,  and 
therefore  becoming  self-sufficienr;  more 
illustrations  in  the  magazine;  colored 
covers;  a  higher  standard  of  features;  an 
enlarged  magazine;  less  advisory  help 
from  the  faculty  and  administration; 
membership  in  the  Agricultural  College 
Magazines  Associated  at  this  year's  con- 
vention at  Chicago;  and  last  but  not 
least,  the  establishment  of  courses  in 
agricultural  journalism,  borh  in  the 
sense  of  putting  out  a  better  magazine, 
and  for  the  training  of  students  inter- 
ested in  the  field  of  agricultural  journal- 
ism. 

For  a  bigger  and  better  Gleaner  of 
tomorrow,  the  graduating  members  wish 
the  new  staff  good  luck  and  success! 
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WHAT  AFTER  JUNE? 

Seniors  Questioned  on  Post^Qraduation  Plans 

By  Herbert  Rosenoff  '50 

Assisted  by:    Dare  Bhnnenfield  '50,  Sol  Resnkk  '50,  Jack  Greenberg  '50,  Hank  Haftet  '50,  Sam  Silver  '50 


In  a.  survey  conducted  last  month 
among  the  senior  class  concerning  post- 
graduate employment  many  interesting 
and  amazing  facts  were  uncovered. 

The  setup  of  the  survey  was  as  follows 
— each  senior  was  asked  a  series  of 
questions  regarding  his  plans  after  he 
completed  his  collegiate  education.  The 
questions  asked  were: 

1.  Are  you,  or  have  you  been  thinking 
of  post-graduate  employment? 

2.  Do  you  plan  to  go  to  graduate 
school?  If  so,  what  is  your  proposed 
field? 

3.  Have  you  any  specific  job  awaiting 
you?  If  not,  have  you  any  likely 
possibilities? 

4.  What  is  the  lowest  starting  salary 
you  will  accept? 

5.  Will  you  be  engaged  in  non-agricul- 
tural work? 

6.  What  type  of  agricultural  employ- 
ment are  you  seeking — hired  hand, 
farm  manager,  dealer,  salesman,  etc.? 

7.  Will  you  be  actively  engaged  in 
farming  after  you  graduate?  If  so, 
do  you  expect  any  financial  aid  from 
your  family — do  you  plan  to  rent  ot 
buy  a  farm? 

8.  Where  would  you  like  to  set  up  in 
business? 

9.  Do  you  feel  that  your  college  educa- 
tion has  adequately  prepared  you  for 
your  vocation?  Answer — much, 
some,  or  little. 

10.  What  has  been  of  most  value  to  you 
during  your  four  years  of  college? 

Fifty-three  of  the  fifty-six  members 
(94.64^r  )  of  the  class  were  questioned, 
and  their  answers  recorded.  It  was  found 
that  the  responses  indicate  definite 
trends  in  the  opportunities  sought  by 
seniors. 

In  every  case,  we  found  that  the  pros- 
pective graduate  had  enough  foresight 
to  look  ahead,  and  start  to  select  possible 
future  employment.  This  unanimous 
the  survey,  the  monetary  angle,   thirty 


answer  indicated  to  us  that  the  seniors 
are  well  aware  of  the  limited  availabilty 
of  high-salaried  positions,  and  started 
early  in  pursuit  of  some  of  them. 

Only  nineteen  of  the  men  entertained 
any  thoughts  of  going  to  graduate  school, 
while  eleven  of  the  nineteen  were  un- 
decided. The  rest  of  the  group  do  not 
intend  to  continue  their  education  above 
the  baccalaureate  level. 

In  reference  to  actual  positions,  only 
ten  of  the  men,  or  17.8%,  were  without 
any  idea  as  to  a  job  after  graduation. 
Fifteen  men  have  definite  positions 
awaiting  them,  and  the  remaining 
twenty-eight  seniors,  likely  possibilities; 
however,  the  new  placement  program, 
now  in  operation,  will  certainly  present 
the  opportunity  for  job  placement  for 
those  ten,  and  many  of  the  other  men 
who  still  may  be  somewhat  undecided. 

Getting  down  to  the  lucrative  area  of 


of  the  fifty-three  men  or  66%  said  that 
they  would  accept  starting  salaries  of  be- 
tween §2500-3000  per  year,  while  eight 
men  said  that  they  would  work  for 
S2000-2500  per  year.  Six  other  men 
either  owned  or  rented  their  own  farms, 
and  were  their  own  bosses,  and  therefore 
will  receive  whatever  profits  are  to  be 
accrued  from  the  farm  income. 

One  man  stated  definitely  that  he 
would  be  engaged  in  a  non-agricultural 
field  following  graduation,  while  of  the 
remaining  fifty-two,  fifty  said  that  they 
would  be  employed  in  an  agricultural 
field. 

The  types  of  employment  sought  by 
the  seniors  fall  into  the  following  gen- 
eral classifications: 
Managerial  positions — including  farms, 

greenhouses,      nurseries,      processing 

plants,  etc 16 

(continued  on  page  8) 


Student  Council  Takes  Over  Canteen 


On  M.ircli  1st,  the  Student  CA)uncil 
officially  assumed  ciintrol  of  the  tan- 
teen,  which  had  formerly  been  rtin  by 
Sol  Resnick  and  Chuck  Raskin  under 
the  supervision  of  the  administration. 
After  deduction  of  operating  costs,  the 
money  remaining  had  gone  into  a  Stu- 
dent Activities  fund  for  the  promotion 
of  all  student  activities  at  the  college. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Student  Council, 
Jim  Coyle,  junior  class  president,  pro- 
posed that  the  S.  C.  take  over  the  opera- 
tion of  the  store.  President  Work  con- 
sented, and  a  four  man  committee  with 
Coyle  at  the  head  prepared  to  take  over 
the  transition.  Stan  Schwartz,  with  the 
assistance  of  jack  Reese  and  Art  Col- 
lings,  organized  and  balanced  the  books, 
and  generally  straightened  out  the 
financial  situation. 

The  inventory  of  the  canteen,  which 
amounted  to  over  $400,  is  to  be  paid  up 
gradually  by  the  council.  Prices  have 
been  reduced  on  many  articles  in  order 
to  clean  the  shelves  of  back  inventory, 
and  many  new  items  are  being  stocked. 
Mr.  Daniel  Miller  is  the  canteen  advisor, 
and  has  been  instrumental  in  getting  the 
store  stocked  with  its  new  merchandise. 
His  numerous  trips  to  Philadelphia  to 
get  supplies  are  certainly  appreciated. 

The  policy  of  the  canteen  is  to  pro- 


vide the  students  with  service  at  the 
least  possible  cost,  plus  a  small  extra 
charge  to  cover  expenses  of  the  opera- 
tion and  improvements. 

It  is  planned  tiiat  in  the  near  future, 
the  student  store  will  move  to  larger 
quarters  in  Lasker  Hall,  near  the  recrea- 
tion room.  Gradually,  the  entire  stock 
will  be  enlarged,  facilities  permitting, 
to  provide  a  larger  selection  for  the 
students. 

With  a  setup  of  this  sort,  the  co- 
operation of  the  entire  student  body  is 
important  and  necessary  for  the  effective 
expansion  and  operation  of  the  canteen. 

Watch  the  Gleaner  for  announce- 
ments of  canteen  specials.  Every  month, 
certain  items  will  be  featured  at  reduced 
rates  for  the  students'  benefit.  Keep  your 
eyes  open  for  those  specials. 

In  noting  this  transaction,  resulting 
in  additional  prestige  and  responsibility 
for  the  student  council,  recognition 
should  go  to  Sol  Resnick  and  Chuck 
Raskin  for  the  efficient  way  they  have 
handled  the  canteen  for  the  past  two 
years. 

Let's  get  behind  the  student  council, 
and  push  canteen  sales  so  that  the  can- 
teen in  turn  can  provide  more  and  better 
services  for  the  student  body. 


Ornamental   Hort.    Exhibit   Places  At   Flower   Show 


By  Carl  F.  Leutner  '52 


A  300  square  foot  terrace  planting 
suitable  the  year  around,  the  product  of 
months  of  planning,  was  proudly  ex- 
hibited at  the  Philadelphia  Flower  Show 
during  the  week  of  March  20-25  by 
the  National  Agricultural  College.  This 
exhibit  won  a  §300  first  prize  in  the 
terrace  planting  class. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  college  that  an  exhibit  has  been 
entered  in  the  Flower  Show.  The  idea 
of  entering  originated  with  a  few  orna- 
mental horticulture  juniors.  These  men 
spoke  to  senior  ornamental  hort  majors 
who  willingly  consented  to  help  in  such 
a  project.  The  administration  immedi- 
ately approved,  and  plans  were  soon 
begun. 

The  actual  plan  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Blau,  head  of  the  Ornamental  Horticul- 
ture Department.  The  task  of  forcing 
the  materials  into  bloom  was  capably 
handled   by  Mr.  Fiesser.    The  students 


assembled  a  large  part  of  the  plant 
materials  and  structures,  and  constructed 
the  planting  under  the  supervision  of 
Professors  Fieser  and  Blau. 

The  college  entered  the  terrace  plant- 
ing division  with  the  understanding  that 
winter  effect  was  to  be  considered. 
White  birches  and  evergreens,  along 
with  colorful  structure  materials,  were 
used  to  prevent  the  normal  bleakness 
which  is  characteristic  of  most  gardens 
in  the  winter.  An  appealing,  natural  dry 
rock  wall  extended  on  either  side  of  the 
steps  that  led  to  the  terrace.  The  crev- 
ices between  the  rocks  were  fitted  with 
club  moss  and  small  dainty  flowers  of 
arobis  and  aubretia. 

The  steps  were  of  Dunnbrick  and 
led  to  the  terrace  which  was  also  of  this 
material.  Dunnbrick  are  approximately 
16  inches  long  and  12  inches  wide,  and 
2  inches  deep,  with  the  same  appearance 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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June  4fh  Sef  As 
Graduation   Day 

For  the  class  of  '50,  the  long  awaited 
day  is  finally  within  sight.  On  June 
fourth  the  first  graduation  exercises  of 
the  newly  established  National  Agricul- 
tural College  will  take  place  in  front  of 
Lasker  Hall,  weather  permitting. 

Governor  James  Duff,  when  he  made 
the  first  Founder's  Day  address  after  we 
became  a  college,  stated  that  he  would 
like  to  be  with  us  at  our  first  graduation. 
At  present  the  college  authorities  have 
been  in  touch  with  the  governor,  but  no 
definite  arrangements  have  been  made 
as  yet. 

Besides  looking  forward  to  gradua- 
tion, the  class  of  '50  is  anxiously  antici- 
pating Settlor  Week,  which  comes  just 
prior  to  the  graduation  and  Founder's 
Day  exercises. 

On  the  agenda  for  Senior  Week  are 
two  main  events — the  class  day  and  the 
senior  ball.  In  addition,  many  parties 
are  being  arranged  to  make  the  week  a 
memorable  one. 

Class  day  plans  call  for  a  theater  party 
followed  by  a  dinner  at  Frank  Palumbo's 
in  Philadelphia  on  Wednesday,  May  31. 
Then  on  Friday  night,  June  2,  the  social 
highlight  of  the  year,  the  Senior  Ball, 
will  be  held  at  the  Curtis  Arboretum  in 
Elkins  Park.  Music  for  the  occasion  will 
be  supplied  by  Clyde  Walton  of  Lans- 
dale,  whose  unit  features  vocalist  Penny 
Hayden. 

With  the  approaching  of  June  and 
graduation,  many  seniors  seem  to  have 
nostalgic  yearnings  for  events  of  past 
years,  while  others  realize  for  the  first 
time  the  genuine  satisfaction  that  they 
will  at  long  last  be  on  their  own. 

In  any  event,  the  staff  is  sure  that  the 
men  of  '50  will  go  forward  conquering 
all  their  problems  in  the  same  zealous 
manner  that  they  have  in  their  four  years 
here,  thereby  laying  the  foundation  for 
a  top-notch  reputation  in  the  agricul- 
tural field. 


Musical   Organizations   Feted 

On  March  12  a  dinner  was 
given  by  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  National  Agricultural  College 
to  band  and  glee  club  members. 
The  glee  club  entertained  by  sing- 
ing some  of  their  selected  num- 
bers, which  received  a  great  deal 
of  applause   from   the  gathering. 


STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  AT  N  A  C 


By  Dan  Dilley  '53 


Most  students  have  a  vague  idea  of 
what  the  Student  Council  is  and  what  its 
functions  are.  Often  we  hear  the  an- 
nouncement in  the  dining  room  of  Stu- 
dent Council  meetings,  but  it  is  passed 
off  with  a  clatter  of  dishes  and  silver- 
ware. This  article  is  intended  to  en- 
lighten those  students  who  merely  think 
of  the  Council  as  an  organization  that 
has  a  mouth  but  no  teeth. 

The  purpose  of  the  Student  Council,  as 
stated  in  the  constitution,  is,  'Tor  direct- 
ing student  life  at  the  college  and  for 
providing  democratic  student  govern- 
ment in  all  phases  of  student  activity, 
subject  only  to  the  statutory  regulations 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  college 
administration." 

The  council  is  composed  of  the  presi- 
dents of  all  the  classes  who  automatically 
become  members,  four  seniors,  three 
juniors,  two  sophomores  and  one  fresh- 
man, all  of  whom  are  elected  by  their 
respective  classes.  The  representatives 
from  each  class  at  the  present  time  are: 

Seniors: 
James  Sheaffer 

class  president 


Gordon  Davis 
■William  Clancey 
Stanley  Schwartz 

council  treasurer 
David  Blumenfield 

council  secretary 

Juniors: 
James  Coyle 

class  president 
Morris  Lowenthal 

president  of  council 
Jack  Reese 
Paul  Schomp 

Sophomores: 
Max  Berkowitz 

class  president 
Arthur  Collins 
Richard  lllsemann 

Freshman: 
Frank  HoUroan 

class  president 
Bernard  Gallagher 

Meetings  are  held  at  least  once  a 
month  with  the  student  body  to  enable 
the  students  to  air  their  grievences.  The 
Council  meets  with  the  administration 
periodically  so  that  various  problems 
can  be  discussed.    An  interesting  note 


Qleaner  Chooses  ISIew  Chief 


On  March  22  the  staff  of  the 
Gleaner  held  its  annual  election  to 
pick  three  juniors,  two  sophomores  and 
one  freshman  as  editors  for  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  members  of  the  board 
chosen  were  Morris  Lowenthal,  Erwin 
Goldstein,  Melvin  Silverman,  Carl  Leut- 
ner,  Norman  Auslander  and  Gene  Messa 
respectively,  with  Lowenthal  as  editor- 
in-chief. 

When  Alex  Greenblatt  hands  over  his 
reins  to  the  new  editor,  he  will  not 
only  bring  two  years  of  excellent  per- 
sonal leadership  to  a  close,  but  will  step 
aside  for  another  Bronx  boy,  and  a  fel- 
low Theodore  Roosevelt  High  School 
graduate  at  that.  Morris  is  well  qualified 
for  his  new  job,  with  one  year  of  asso- 
ciate editorship  under  his  belt. 

"Moe,"  as  most  of  the  fellows  call 
him,  first  became  interested  in  agricul- 
ture as  a  small  boy  in  Westchester 
County,  New  York,  but  never  really  got 
into  it  at  the  time.  During  his  high 
school  days  he  became  editor  of  the  "Ob- 


server," weekly  publication  of  the  Bronx 
Y.  M.  H.  A.  This  experience  came  in 
handy  when  Moe  entered  the  service.  He 
was  a  staff  sergeant  attached  to  head- 
quarters, 8th  Army  Field  Artillery  in  the 
Pacific.  When  his  Chaplain  started  to 
put  out  a  small  mimeographed  weekly 
for  the  men,  the  "Senator"  helped  out 
and  turned  it  into  a  very  successful  little 
publication. 

In  1947  Moe  entered  the  National 
Farm  School  and  Junior  College  and 
joined  the  GLEANER  the  following  year. 
As  his  first  assignment  he  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  doing  the  lay-out  work  for  the 
new,  bigger  and  better  Gleaner.  Today 
Morris  Lowenthal  is  a  Dairy  Manufac- 
turing Major  with  interest  in  poultry  and 
an  eye  on  the  food  processing  business 
after  graduation.  Until  then,  his  ac- 
tivities as  treasurer  of  the  Poultry 
Science  Club,  associate  editor  of  the 
1951  yearbook  and  editor-in-chief  of 
this  magazine  will  no  doubt  keep  him 
very  busy. 
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here  regarding  meetings  is  that  special 
sessions  can  be  called  by  the  Council  on 
request  of  ten  percent  of  the  students  in 
good  standing. 

The  duties  of  the  Council  are  many 
and  varied.  One  particular  section  of  the 
constitution  states:  "All  powers  within 
the  sphere  of  student  government  not 
specifically  delegated  to  other  campus 
groups  rests  in  the  Student  Council." 
This  covers  quite  a  large  territory. 
Specifically,  the  Council  is  charged  with 
enforcing  dormitory  and  other  student 
regulations.  They  act  as  a  coordinating 
unit  for  all  campus  groups.  They  ap- 
point a  dance  committee,  a  recreation 
room  committee  and  a  weekend  enter- 
tainment committee.  The  student  court 
is  comprised  of  members  of  the  council. 
The  S.  C.  disperses  funds  received  from 
the  administration  to  campus  organiza- 
tions, after  approval  by  the  administra- 
tion. They  regulate  procedure  of  all 
student  publications,  make  suggestions 
on  the  editorial  policies  of  all  college 
publications,  organize  and  supervise  in- 
tramural sports;  supervise  cheerleaders, 
and  finally,  all  clubs  and  organizations  on 
the  campus  are  classified  by  the  Council 
as  recognized  clubs,  organizations  or 
chartered  clubs,  and  must  comply  with 
regulations  of  the  Student  Council. 

As  for  accomplishments  of  the  Coun- 
cil, they  had  the  summer  practicum  re- 
duced from  three  summers  to  one  sum- 
mer to  be  spent  at  the  college  after  the 
completion  of  the  freshman  year.  The 
parking  lot  was  improved  considerably 
through  its  influence.  The  upper  class- 
men receive  a  "gratis"  day  each  year  to 
attend  the  annual  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Show  in  Harrisburg  because  of  the 
Council.  Recently  the  S.  C.  assumed 
complete  control  of  the  operation  of  the 
student  store,  and  from  indications  thus 
far,  this  change  will  be  an  asset  to  the 
students. 

During  the  first  week  in  May  nomina- 
tions for  class  officers  and  councilmen 
are  held.  The  following  week  elections 
within  the  newly  elected  council  for 
their  own  officers.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  student  body  get  to  know  their 
councilmen  and  to  pick  next  year's  mem- 
bers wisely.  Good  members  will  make  a 
strong,  active  Council. 


Agricultural  Outlook  for  1950 


by  Da\'\:  Mll.l.l-K  '50 


Economic  activity  registered  declines 
last  year  with  the  sharpest  occurring  in 
agriculture.  Realized  net  farm  income 
dropped  15%  of  what  it  was  in  1948. 
Prices  farmers  received  averaged  13% 
below  1948.  In  December  1949,  average 
prices  received  by  farmers  for  poultry 
were  the  lowest  in  seven  years.  Large 
supplies  of  poultry  and  the  relatively 
low  price  of  pork  were  responsible. 

In  1950  the  demand  for  farm  products 
will  remain  high,  but  another  decline 
from  the  1948  price  peak  will  occur. 
Farmers'  costs  will  again  drop  less  than 
the  decline  in  receipts.  Food  expendi- 
tures will  continue  to  be  higher,  relative 
to  income,  than  before  the  war.  There 
will  be  a  smaller  worker  demand  for 
farm  products. 

About  two-thirds  of  our  agricultural 
exports  are  financed  by  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams. "When  these  expire,  a  problem  of 
what  to  do  with  the  surpluses  will  re- 
sult. Increases  in  outputs  of  milk,  meat 
and  eggs  will  offset  declines  in  crop 
production.  Cuts  in  crops  are  expected 
with  acreage  allotments  for  wheat,  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  peanuts  and  other  major 
crops.  A  decline  of  about  the  same  as 
occurred  in  1949 — from  9  to  10% — is 
expected. 

The  Brannan  Plan  is  expected  to  be 
shelved  and  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
will  take  efTect.  Two  major  changes  in 
the  new  act  are:  ( 1 )  the  substitution  of 
an  adjusted  base  price  (for  the  ten  years 
previous  to  the  price  year:  1950 — Jan- 
uary 1940— December  1949;  1951— 
January  1941 — December  1950)  for  the 
base  period  previously  used  (August 
1909— July  1914);  (2)  the  inclusion 
of  cash  wages  paid  hired  labor  in  the 
calculation  of  the  parity  index. 

On  February  28th  the  Senate  passed 
a  plan  to  curb  potato  surpluses.  Stock 
market  quotas  would  be  placed  on  the 
crop.  Anybody  violating  the  quotas 
would  be  severely  penalized.  This  year 
it  cost  the  government  sixty  million 
dollars  to  buy  surplus  potatoes.  The  gov- 
ernment is  now  holding  these  potatoes 
in  storage  and  anybody  can  come  and  get 
them  at  one  cent  per  hundred  pounds, 
but  they  must  supply  their  own  trans- 
portation. Obviously,  such  a  situation 
cannot  continue  and  the  Senate  plan 
is  an  attempt  to  correct  the  problem. 


Vegetables 

"Vegetable  prices  probably  will  average 
moderately  above  support  prices  for 
most  of  the  season.  The  demand  for 
fresh  and  canned  vegetables  will  be 
lower.  The  long  time  trend  toward  in- 
creased consumption  of  commercially 
processed  vegetables  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue. 

Fruits 

In  fruits,  nearly  as  strong  a  consumer 
demand  as  in  1949  is  anticipated.  There 
will  be  a  smaller  deciduous  harvest  and 
slightly  higher  prices  to  growers  of 
deciduous  crops.  Apples,  pears  and 
plums  are  expected  to  have  larger  out- 
puts, and  strawberries  and  apricots  low- 
ered yields.  Production  of  frozen  con- 
centrated orange  juice  will  be  higher 
than  in  1949,  when  it  took  up  8%  of 
the  orange  crop.  Retail  prices  of  most 
canned  fruit  and  fruit  juices  will  be 
lower.  In  1949,  the  total  fresh  and  pro- 
cessed fruit  consumption  per  person 
was  210  pounds. 


Livestock 

In  1950  the  outlook  for  meat  animals 
indicates  that  more  hogs  will  be  raised 
and  therefore,  more  pork  produced. 
There  will  be  more  cattle  on  farms  and 
a  reversal  of  the  decline  in  numbers  of 
sheep  and  lambs.  Meat  production  is 
likely  to  set  a  peacetime  record  and  meat 
consumption  per  person  may  rise  from 
147  pounds  estimated  for  1949  to  150 
pounds  next  year. 

Dairy 

Prices  for  dairy  products  will  be  lower 
unless  government  purchases  are  in- 
creased. Domestic  supplies  will  be 
greater  than  this  year,  while  total  de- 
mand probably  will  be  down  somewhat. 
Net  income  of  dairy  farmers  is  declin- 
ing at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  cash 
receipts,  since  many  costs  have  not  ap- 
preciably declined. 

Poultry 

Prices  that  farmers  will  receive  for 
eggs  and  chicks,  including  broilers,  are 
(continued  on  page  15) 


There  Ought  To  Be  a   Law 

By  John  Toor  '52 


We  realize  that  monthly  exams  are 
almost  as  necessary  a  part  of  our  college 
education  as  are  dances.  In  fact,  most 
of  us  would  have  a  tough  time  deciding 
which  were  more  important.  Of  course 
we  would  all  prefer  the  exams,  but  in 
order  to  become  well  rounded  agricul- 
turalists, we  feel  it  is  our  duty  to  partici- 
pate in  the  social  phase  of  college  life 
as  well.  After  all,  what  kind  of  farmers 
would  we  be  if  we  didn't  know  how  to 
swing  our  partners  and  do-si-do? 

However,  this  ambivalence  sometimes 
creates  a  problem.  That  is,  what  happens 
when  we  have  a  dance  on  Saturday  and 
an  exam  on  Monday.'  "What  should  the 
conscientious  student  do?  You  are  right, 
but  he  can't  do  justice  to  the  dance  with 
the  exam  on  his  mind,  nor  can  he  do 
justice  to  his  preparation  for  the  exam 
with  the  dance  occupying  the  same 
weekend. 

For  example,  we  can  cite  our  recent 
experience  with  one  of  these  double 
barreled  weekends.  A  square  dance  was 
scheduled  for  Saturday  night  and  a 
biochemistry  exam  for  Monday.   Realiz- 
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ing  chemistry  was  our  weak  subject,  we 
started  cramming  Friday  night  and  in 
between  classes  Saturday  morning.  Un- 
appropriately,  the  NAC — Glassboro 
basketball  game  was  played  Saturday 
afternoon  and  we  couldn't  let  studying 
interfere  with  school  spirit.  Dutifully, 
we  also  attended  the  square  dance  and 
had  a  very  enjoyable  Saturday  evening. 

"With  the  dance  off  our  mind,  we  re- 
turned to  the  joys  of  cramming  biochem- 
istry and  took  the  exam  Monday  with 
only  fourteen  hours  preparation.  (Not 
enough  for  biochemistry. )  "When  we 
awoke  Tuesday,  we  yelled  for  "Pinky" 
and  found  that  our  temperature  was 
103^  F.  At  the  present  time  we  are  tak- 
ing penicillin  and  gathering  strength 
for  a  Forage  Crops  exam  next  week. 

Now,  we  don't  contend  that  the  "Virus- 
X  had  anything  to  do  with  the  biochem- 
istry exam  or  dance  either,  for  that 
matter.  However,  we  do  feel  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  law  against  an  exam  on  a 
Monday  following  a  dance  weekend. 
"We  miss  so  many  classes  recuperating. 


MARRIAGE  AND  COLLEGE 


By  Jay  Herose  '50 


Here  it  is,  only  fifty  days  until  gradu- 
ation and  we've  started  to  look  back 
upon  our  past  four  years  of  college  life. 

For  most  of  us,  the  days  were  contin- 
ual hours  of  carefree  enjoyment,  with  a 
little  study  scattered  throughout.  College 
life  was  merely  a  routine  mastered  in 
short  order,  consisting  mainly  of  eating 
and  sleeping. 

■While  the  majority  of  us  frittered 
away  those  eight  semesters,  a  few  started 
building  toward  the  future.  Perhaps 
they  took  a  more  realistic  attitude  than 
the  rest  of  us;  perhaps  they  were  more 
mature,  but  they  started  on  the  road  to- 
ward the  ultimate  goal  in  life — marriage 
and  a  family.  These  added  responsibil- 
ities necessitated,  in  a  number  of  cases, 
outside  work  to  augment  the  G.I.  Bill. 

As  you  can  well  realize,  it's  tough 
enough  to  go  through  college  if  you've 
got  to  live  on  the  "Bill"  alone,  without 
keeping  up  a  home.  One  of  the  married 
men,  Dick  Reeves,  played  varsity  basket- 
ball and  football  and  worked  on  a  farm 
in  his  spare  time.  ""What  spare  time?" — 
This  could  well  be  the  question  to  ask 
ourselves. 

Getting  down  to  cases,  six  of  the 
fifty-six  members  of  the  Senior  class  are 
married,  two  of  them,  only  recently. 

Twenty-seven  year  old,  Russell 
Mease,  a  dairy  husbandry  major  who 
transferred  here  two  years  ago  from 
Penn  State,  is  the  man  with  the  most 
family  experience.  He  has  been  married 
for  four  and  one-half  years,  and  is  the 
father  of  two  boys,  Ronnie  and  Allen. 
He  manages  Ballymartin  Farms  in 
Pleasant  "Valley,  Pa.,  a  250  acre  general 
farm.  Russ,  who  put  in  three  and  one- 
half  years  in  the  A  A  F,  serving  in  the 
E  T  O  for  a  good  part  of  the  time,  finds 
that  he  doesn't  have  enough  time  to  get 
both  his  studies  and  work  done  to  his 
satisfaction,  but  we  think  that  it's  just 
a  bit  of  modesty  since  Russ  is  a  good 
student  here  at  the  college. 

Richard  Reeves,  twenty-three,  stel- 
lar center  for  the  Aggie  cagemen  for  the 
past  four  seasons,  has  been  married  for 
three  years,  and  already  has  someone  to 
carry  on  the  family  name  in  Richard  Jr. 
Dick  finds  it  hard  to  get  along  on  the 
G.l.  Bill  alone,  and  works  whenever  he 
has  spare  time.  He's  a  good  farmer,  too. 


John  Reed  and  Joe  Fulcoly,  two 
poultry  majors,  run  White  Eagle  Farm, 
taking  care  of  1300  birds  for  Hugo 
Bezdek,  former  athletic  director  here.  In 
addition,  John  is  a  flock  supervisor  for 
the  "Wallace  Hy-cross  Hatcheries,  at 
Cross  Keys.  He  keeps  tabs  on  the  man- 
agement of  the  Hy-cross  chicks.  Both 
men  have  been  on  the  Poultry  Judging 
team,  and  are  active  in  the  Poultry  So- 
ciety. Joe  is  a  varsity  football  and 
baseball  player.  John  has  already  started 
his  family  with  a  bouncing  lil'  fella, 
"Willie  by  name. 

Don  Burgoon,  the  only  ornamental 
major  in  this  group,  a  twenty-seven  year 
old  A  A  F  man  who  served  in  India, 
Burma  and  Africa,  is  next  on  our  list. 
He  has  been  married  for  two  years,  and 
is  now  working  for  the  Harness  Con- 
struction Company  at  "Warrington.  Don 
helps  out  on  a  poultry  farm  on  weekends 
and  in  his  spare  time. 


Jeff  Steinman  and  Sid  Rothman 
are  the  remaining  two  married  seniors. 
Both  got  "hitched"  within  six  days  of 
one  another  during  the  past  Christmas 
vacation.  Jeff,  a  former  marine  with 
service  in  the  South  Pacific,  now  works 
on  a  hog  farm  near  Chalfont,  where  he 
lives.  Sid  is  living  in  Philly,  and  com- 
mutes daily. 

As  a  group,  these  men  are  getting 
better  than  average  grades,  with  the 
mean  on  a  "B"  level.  They  are  more  than 
holding  their  own  as  far  as  scholarship 
is  concerned,  and  each  one  of  them  is 
active  within  his  own  major. 

We  congratulate  these  men  who  have 
taken  on  simultaneous  responsibilities  of 
marriage  and  college.  Apparently  mar- 
ried life  seems  to  have  stimulated  these 
men,  because  all  are  well  satisfied  that 
they  are  on  the  right  road  toward  future 
happiness. 


WHAT  AFTER  JUNE? 

(continued  from  page  4) 

Self  boss — owning  own  farm  or  busi- 
ness     12 

Selling — salesman    of    feed,    machinery, 
chemicals,  etc 8 

Agricultural  Workers — dairy,  beef,  other 
farms,  greenhouses    6 

Teaching — vocational   agriculture    .  .    4 

Inspection  service — food  products  .  .    3 

Government  workers — soil  conservation- 
ists        2 

Undecided    2 

Breaking  down  the  employment 
classifications  further,  we  found  that 
nineteen  men  would  be  actively  engaged 
in  farming,  either  as  farm  owners  or 
tenant  farmers.  Fourteen  of  the  nineteen 
expect  to  buy  land  to  start  off.  Ten  of 
the  nineteen  said  that  they  expected  to 
receive  monetary  assistance  from  their 
families. 

Hitting  a  little  closer  to  home,  fifty  of 
the  class  were  evenly  divided  between 
"much  "  and  "some"  as  to  the  extent  that 
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their  college  education  has  prepared 
them  for  their  respective  vocation.  Only 
three  men  said  that  their  education  here 
prepared  them  little  for  their  vocations. 

Thirty  of  the  fifty-three  men  ques- 
tioned regarding  the  items  of  most 
value  to  them  during  their  four  year 
course,  answered  that  the  proper  com- 
bination of  theory  and  practice,  coupled 
with  field  trips,  the  summer  employment 
practicum  and  extra  curricular  activities 
were  the  things  that  helped  them  most. 

Some  of  the  men  expressed  the  need 
for  someone  in  an  advisory  capacity  to 
guide  those  who  might  have  been  un- 
decided during  the  course  of  their  ed- 
ucation. Others  felt  that  a  lack  of  lab- 
oratory facilities  and  instructors  slowed 
down  the  educative  processes.  A  few 
men  indicated  the  need  for  general 
improvement,  but  on  the  whole,  it 
seemed  to  us  that  general  satisfaction 
was  the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception. 

The  survey  indicated  to  us  that  the 
members  of  the  class  of  '50  had  some 
definite  ideas  concerning  their  future, 
and  that  most  had  taken  some  steps  to 
prepare  themselves  to  face  the  world 
after  graduation  in  June. 


WHO'S  WHO  ON  THE  FACULTY 

PAUL  R.   BOWEN,   HEAD  OF   BIOLOGY   DEPARTMENT,  A.B.,  M.S.,   Ph.D. 


By  Jack  Peknatin  '50 


Bi)rn,  reared,  and  liaving  received  his 
early  education  in  the  agricultural  sec- 
tion of  central  Indiana,  Dr.  Paul  R. 
Bowen,  Head  of  the  Biology  Depart- 
ment and  Dean  of  the  future  Gradu- 
ate School,  has  become  an  integral  part 
of  the  college  having  had  a  hand  in  its 
start  as  a  college  and  having  been  with 
it  since  its  transformation  from  a 
junior  college  into  a  senior  college. 

After  graduating  from  Thorntown 
(Indiana)  High  School,  Paul  Bowen, 
in  the  year  1920,  matriculated  at  De- 
Pauw  University,  Greencastle,  Indiana. 
At  DePauw  he  majored  in  biology  and 
minored  in  science  and  French.  His 
undergraduate  work  was  so  outstanding 
that  Dr.  Bowen  obtained  nearly  twice 
the  number  of  points  required  for  grad- 
uation, and  was  laboratory  assistant  in 
the  Biology  Department  during  his 
senior  year. 

During  the  summer  of  1922,  and 
while  he  was  still  enrolled  at  DePauw, 
Bowen  attended  Central  Normal  College 
of  Indiana,  where  he  obtained  the 
necessary  credits  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools  of  Indiana. 

Although  it  may  not  seem  so,  his 
career  at  DePauw  University  was  not 
one  of  continuous  study,  for  he  inter- 
ested himself  in  many  extra-curricular 
activities.  These  included  Lambda  Chi 
Alpha,  one  of  the  twelve  national 
fraternities  on  the  campus,  the  Univer- 
sity Biology  Club,  Glee  Club,  DePauw 
Magazine  staff,  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Graduating  with  an  A.  B.  degree  in 
1925,  Dr.  Bowen  accepted  a  position  as 
head  of  the  biology  department  in  the 
public  school  at  Newport,  Washington. 
Always  taking  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  to  further  his  knowledge  of 
nature,  Dr.  Bowen  often  took  trips  into 
the  more  remote  regions  of  this  North- 
west country  to  observe  the  activity  of 
wild  life. 

Feeling  the  need  for  more  information 
on  the  more  practical  aspects  of  botany, 
he  spent  a  summer  working  on  a  large 
fruit  ranch  located  along  the  Snake 
River  in  Southern  Idaho. 

Dr.  Bowen  spent  two  years  at  New- 
port before  he  left  to  head  the  biology 


department  of  Fergus  High  School, 
Lewistown,  Montana.  This  area  afforded 
our  adventurous  instructor  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  observe  first  hand  the 
operation  of  some  of  the  largest  copper 
and  sapphire  mines  in  the  world. 

Realizing  the  values  of  an  even 
higher  education.  Dr.  Bowen  applied  for 
fellowships  at  some  of  the  most  famous 
universities  in  the  country,  receiving 
offers  from  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Illinois, 
Chicago,  Pennsylvania,  Syracuse  and 
Yale.  He  chose  to  do  his  graduate  work 
at  Yale,  entering  in  the  autumn  of  1928 
and  receiving  his  master's  degree  in 
the  spring  of  1929- 

The  thesis  which  enabled  him  to 
obtain  this  degree  was  entitled,  "A 
Maple  Leaf  Disease  Caused  by  Crist- 
ulariella  depraedaus."  The  work  done 
on  this  project  was  of  such  a  high 
caliber  that  it  was  not  only  published  as 
a  bulletin  by  the  Connecticut  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  but  was  also 
published  in  various  American  and 
European  scientific  journals. 

Our  biology  professor  then  re-entered 
Yale  to  study  for  his  doctorate.  To  help 
him  gain  this  goal,  he  was  awarded  the 
Eaton  Scholarship  by  Yale  and  held  an 
assistantship  in  the  Department. 

While  studying  for  this  degree,  Pro- 
fessor Bowen  did  research  on  fungi  oc- 
curring on  pines,  under  Dr.  J.  S.  Boyce. 

Since  these  fungi  were  comparatively 
new,  his  work  was  published  in  English 
and  then  translated  into  German,  Dutch, 
Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish.  As 
a  result  he  came  into  contact  with,  and 
corresponded  with  many  famous  Euro- 
pean pathologists. 

At  Yale,  Dr.  Bowen  received  the 
quadruple  honor  of  being  elected  to 
Sigma  Xi,  the  National  Scientific  Frater- 
nity and  to  Gamma  Alpha;  becoming  a 
fellow  of  the  university  for  one  year, 
and  being  awarded  a  Sterling  Research 
Fellowship. 

With  his  Ph.D.  behind  him,  Dr. 
Bowen  accepted  a  position  as  Professor 
of  Biology  at  High  Point  College,  High 
Point,  North  Carolina.  He  remained 
there  for  five  years,  from  1932  until 
1937.  During  the  summers  he  was  a 
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visiting  professor  at  AshviUe  Teachers 
College. 

Professor  Bowen's  first  teaching  posi- 
tion in  this  section  of  the  country  was 
at  Beaver  College,  Jenkintown,  Pa.  He 
headed  the  Biology  Department  there  for 
five  years,  then,  in  1942,  he  obtained  a 
teaching  position  at  Valley  Forge  Mili- 
tary Academy. 

In  April  of  1946,  at  the  request  of 
President  Work,  Dr.  Bowen  accepted 
the  position  as  Head  of  the  Science 
Departments  here.  At  that  time  the 
National  Farm  School  was  about  to  be- 
come a  Junior  College.  Dr.  Bowen  was 
influential  in  obtaining  this  transforma- 
tion. He  also  acted  as  chairman  of  the 
faculty. 

During  his  industrious  career  as  stu- 
dent and  teacher.  Professor  Bowen  man- 
aged to  visit  Mexico,  Canada,  Europe, 
and  every  state  in  the  union  except 
Maine  to  round  out  his  wide  spread  in- 
terests. 

In  1944  he  married  the  former  Miss 
Helene  Baurele.  They  established  their 
residence  at  Wyncote  in  a  home  appro- 
priately named  "Dunn  Roamin." 

Among  Dr.  Bowen's  numerous  in- 
terests and  hobbies  are:  horseback  rid- 
ing, color  photography,  gardening, 
landscaping,  piano  playing  and  the  rais- 
ing of  English  Springer  Spaniels  for 
show.  The  latter  hobby  is  the  one  that 
the  students  here  at  the  college  are  most 
familiar  with,  because  "EstreUita"  and 
"Honey"  are  such  familiar  figures  on  the 
campus.  Recently  a  third  canine  "Mel- 
ody," has  been  added  to  this  rapidly 
growing  family. 

In  addition  Dr.  Bowen  still  finds  time 
to  write  articles  for  Science  Magazine 
and  the  Journal  of  Botany,  deliver  talks 
CO  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
Science  and  various  garden  clubs;  be  a 
member  of  the  Yale  Club  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  Botanical  Society  of  America; 
and  sponsor  the  Kennel  Club  here  on 
campus. 

With  ail  this  wealth  of  background 
in  one  individual  it  is  plainly  evident 
that  we  here  at  the  college  have  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  opportunity  to  learn  a 
great  deal  from  such  a  person. 


"A''  DAY MAY  6th 

Qreatest  Agricultural  Show  in  Bucks  County  Planned 


A  few  more  weeks,  and  the  greatest  agricultural  show  in  Bucks  County  will 

take  place  when  the  student  body  of  the  National  Agricultural  College  present  the 

second  edition  of  their  annual  "A"  Day  program  on  May  6th  at  the  college  campus. 

The  first  show,  staged  last  spring,  was      ^ 


a  hugh  success  as  over  1000  visitors 
flocked  to  the  school  to  see  the  colorful 
displays  and  exhibits.  What  has  now  be- 
come an  annual  event  is  expected  to 
triple  the  attendance  of  last  year  as 
visitors  from  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
and  New  York  are  expected  at  this 
year's  exhibition  at  which  time  over 
$600  in  cash  and  prizes  as  well  as  rib- 
bons will  be  awarded  to  the  winners  of 
the  various  contests. 

The  1950  show  is  sponsored  by  a  com- 
mittee representing  every  student  or- 
ganization on  the  campus  and  has  been 
dedicated  to  the  class  of  '50.  The  entire 
coordination  of  this  affair  comes  under 
the  able  guidance  of  Charles  Martin,  a 
senior  major  in  Agricultural  Education. 
The  faculty  advisor  to  "A"  Day  is  Pro- 
fessor Plevan,  advisor  of  all  agricultural 
organizations  at  N  A  C. 

Work  on  "A"  Day  began  last  Sep- 
tember when  plans  were  drawn  up  and 
the  machinery  set  into  motion  for  a 
bigger  and  better  show.  To  bring  out 
this  huge  crowd,  a  gigantic  publicity 
campaign  is  now  underway  over  the 
major  radio  networks  in  Philadelphia 
and  vicinity,  together  with  stories  in 
the  two  major  Philadelphia  papers  and 
rhe  Bucks  County  publications  to  appear 
in  a  few  days.  Five  thousand  circulars 
are  now  being  distributed  in  this  area 
and  the  individual  college  clubs  are 
sending  out  special  invitations  to  various 
outside  groups. 

The  departments  represented  in  this 
year's  "A"  Day  will  be  Dairy,  Animal 
Husbandry,  Poultry,  Horticulture,  Ag- 
ronomy, Photography,  Art,  Engineering 
and  Education.  This  year,  local  machin- 
ery dealers  are  being  invited  to  set  up 
displays  of  their  equipment  lines.  Re- 
freshment booths  will  be  set  up  to  pro- 
vide the  visitors  with  soft  drinks  and 
snacks.  Adequate  parking  will  be  avail- 
able, and  an  information  booth  will  be 
set  up  to  guide  visitors  and  answer 
questions. 

Only  weeks  away,  "A"  Day — May  6th 
is  expected  to  be  this  year's  Red  Letter 
Day  for  Bucks  County  Agriculturists. 


INDIVIDUAL  CLUBS 
PARTICIPATE 

"A"  Day  is  the  one  extensive  com- 
bination of  all  the  college  organizations 
in  their  efforts  to  put  forth  their  best 
talent,  skill  and  education. 

Animal    Husbandry 

The  Animal  Husbandry  Club  com- 
prises such  auxiliary  organizations  as 
the  Dairy  Goat  Society  and  the  Kennel 
Club.  Together  with  the  other  groups, 
they  will  exhibit  and  show  horses,  steers, 
hogs,  goats,  and  dogs  in  an  arena  set  up 
on  the  main  field  opposite  the  Adminis- 
tration building.  (  An  added  feature  will 
be  a  competitive  class  of  jumpers  in  ac- 
tion as  a  part  of  the  horse  exhibit. )  Mr. 
Hopkms,  international  livestock  show 
exhibitor,  will  be  one  of  the  judges. 
Dairy   Husbandry 

Another  big  exhibit  is  planned  this 
year  by  the  Dairy  Husbandry  Club  as 
five  classes  of  six  animals  each  will  be 
judged:  five  year  olds;  four  year  olds; 
senior  yearlings;  junior  yearlings;  and 
senior  calves.  These  animals  will  be 
selected  from  the  college  herd  and  ex- 
hibited by  those  students  interested  in 
dairy  husbandry.  Mr.  Adams,  a  prom- 
inent Guernsey  breeder,  will  be  the  head 
judge.  A  group  of  F.  F.  A.  boys  from 
neighboring  high  schools  will  judge  two 
of  the  classes.  The  winning  team  and 
individuals  will  be  awarded  prizes  and 
trophies.  The  man  exhibiting  the  Grand 
Champion  animal  will  be  awarded  a 
registered  calf  from  the  college  herd,  and 
reserve  champion  showman  receiving  a 
pair  of  heavy  duty  clippers.  The  total 
amount  of  prizes  and  cash  to  be  awarded 
by  this  club  will  be  over  S200. 
Horticulture 

"Horticulture  Hall"  is  the  theme  of 
the  exhibit  in  the  gym  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Horticultural  Society.  A 
landscaped  arrangement  with  spring  as 
its  theme  will  be  the  center  attraction. 
The  main  exhibits  to  be  featured  are; 
Orchid  Exhibit;  the  reproduction  of  the 
N  A  C  Philadelphia  Flower  Show  First 
prize  terrace  garden;  a  Marketing  Show; 
a  Floral  Arrangement  and  Landscape 
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Model  Plot  Contests;  and  a  "Little  Hort" 
theater  showing  movies  and  giving  lec- 
tures and  demonstrations. 

Outsiders  will  compete  in  the  Floral 
Arrangement  Contest.  Judges  for  the 
show  will  include  Mr.  Blau,  Head  of 
Ornamental  Horticultural  Department; 
Mr.  Schmieder,  Professor  of  plant  ma- 
terials and  plant  sciences;  Miss  Ainmer- 
man.  Ambler  School  of  Horticulture; 
Mr.  Strang,  Philadelphia  School  of  Floral 
Design;  and  Miss  Lintleman,  Burpee's 
Fordhook  Farms. 

Some  of  the  awards  will  be  plants, 
fruit  trees,  soil  testing  kit,  cash  awards, 
garden  equipment  and  magazine  sub- 
scriptions totaling  over  §200  for  partici- 
pants in  the  horticultural  exhibits. 
Poultry 

The  Agricultural  Engineering  build- 
ing will  echo  forth  with  the  sound  of 
peeps  and  clucks  as  the  Poultry  Science 
Club  goes  all  out  to  bring  another  big 
entry  into  this  year's  "A"  Day  Show. 

The  primary  attraction  will  feature  a 
poultry  judging  contest  with  high  school 
students  from  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  entering  into  the  judging. 
Trophies  and  prizes  will  be  awarded  to 
the  winners.  Judges  for  this  event  will 
be  Nate  Sandler,  Norm  Schayer,  and 
Professor  Lanson.  Other  interesting  ex- 
hibits will  be;  Pullorum  Testing;  Incu- 
bation and  Embryodic  Development; 
and  a  Brooding  Exhibit.  Over  $150  in 
prizes  and  cash  awards  will  be  distri- 
buted by  the  Poultry  Club  to  the  winners 
in  the  various  exhibits  and  contests. 
Other  Organizations 

The  Art  and  Photography  Groups  will 
use  the  student  lounge  to  house  their  ex- 
hibits in  the  form  of  a  salon.  The  Pho- 
tography Club  is  offering  over  $40  in 
cash  and  prizes  to  the  winners  in  the 
various  photography  contests. 

The  Agricultural  Education  Group 
will  have  various  visual  aids  coupled 
with  demonstrations  as  their  part  in  "A" 
Day. 

Refreshments  will  be  handled  by  the 
varsity  club  in  booths  set  up  along  the 
main  drive. 

With  all  these  organizations  uniting 
their  efforts  for  "A"  Day,  another  great 
show  will  have  been  given  by  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  College. 


THE  STUDENT  BODY  OF  N  A  C 

presents 
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At  the  National  Agricultural  College  Campus,  Form  School,   Bucks  County,  Pa. 

GROUPS   PARTICIPATING 

Animal    Husbandry  Horticulture 

Dairy   Husbandry  Poultry 

Agricultural    Engineering  Photography  and  Art 

Agronomy  Agricultural    Education 

Large  commercial  equipment  and  machinery  displays  by  local   dealers. 


Two  of  the   highlights  of   last  year's   "A"   Day 


SCHEDULE  OF   EVENTS  PRIZES 

o  Tn  in  nn    A  /I/                                                   r^               r-  O^er   $600    in   cash    and    prizes 

y;JU-IU:UU    A.M Opening  Ceremonies  ^^    be   awarded 

10:00-12:00    Noon Dairy,   Horticulture,   Photography  and  Ribbons 

r^       I  Trophies 

Art  Judging  Magazine   Subscriptions 

1 :00-    4:00    P  M Judging  of  Other  Animals  Registered   Calf 

^     ^  Cash 

4:00-    5:00    P.M Log  Sawing  Contest  Garden    Equipment 

Poultry    Equipment 

5:00-   6:00    P.M Milking   Contest-  Dairy   Equipment 
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IN  DEFENSE  OF  LAZINESS 


By  Erwin  Goldstein  '51 


This  article  iirst  appeared  in  the 
Reader's  Guide  to  Contemporary  Litera- 
ture of  South  'West  Afghanistan.  Soon 
after  the  Guide's  publication,  it  pro- 
duced a  violent  reaction  in  the  philoso- 
phical world.  In  speaking  of  it,  Marini, 
world  reknown  authoritj'  on  Medieval 
Tasmanian  literature  said  "Great!"  'Wil- 
liam B.  Shearer,  author  of  the  Philoso- 
phical History  of  the  Javanese  Shadow 
Play  and  Its  Effect  on  Latvian  Foreign 
Policy,  has  this  to  say:  "Swell."  Algie, 
famous  genetisist,  and  widely  known  for 
his  work  on  the  breeding  of  tropical 
spiders  in  Central  Asia  exclaimed. 
'"Wonderful."  The  Gleaner,  in  keep- 
ing with  its  fearless  crusading  policy  of 
championing  little  known,  obscure,  lost 
causes,  now  presents  what  other  larger 
publications  have  snickered  at  or  entirely 
ignored. 

Laziness  a   Virtue 

Laziness  is  a  virtue!  Now  don't  get 
indignant,  all  you  hard  working  individ- 
uals. If  you  busy  little  bees  will  just  re- 
lax, lean  back,  and  take  time  out  from 
your  labors,  I'll  explain  myself. 

'Where  would  civilization  be  if  it  were 
not  for  the  lazy  person?  I'll  tell  you 
where  we  would  be.  People  would  still 
be  living  in  trees  and  caves,  and  howling 
at  the  moon.  Men  would  go  plodding 
their  way  through  life,  doing  things  the 
hard  way,  breaking  their  backs  in  toil 
and  moving  at  the  same  snail's  pace  of 
their  fathers  before  them.  In  many  re- 
spects, laziness  is  synonomous  with  pro- 
gress. If  you  will  just  think  about  it  for 
a  while,  I'm  sure  you'll  agree  with  me. 

The  energetic  man  is  content  to  labor 
long  and  hard;  in  fact,  he  works  so  hard 
that  he  seldom  thinks  of  how  to  get  the 
work  done  more  easily.  Not  so  with 
those  who  dread  hard  work!  The  lazy 
man  hates  work  and  thrives  on  comfort; 
therefore  he  tends  to  use  his  head  to 
save  his  heels.  Rather  than  work  hard, 
he  sits  down  and  figures  out  ways  to 
make  his  work  easier.  From  thoughts 
such  as  these,  progress  has  developed. 
You  can  thank  the  lazy  individual  for 
nearly  every  technological  advancement 
in  history.  Perhaps  the  reason  our  first 
high  civilizations  arose  in  warm  regions 
was  that  people  didn't  feel  like  working 
because  of  the  climate. 


A   Look  at  Agriculture 

Take  a  look  at  agriculture.  'Who  first 
had  the  idea  of  domesticating  the  horse.' 
■Was  it  the  fellow  who  staggered  through 
life  dragging  huge  loads  behind  him, 
smug  and  self  satisfied  ( a  human  ox ) .-' 
No!  It  was  the  guy  who  was  too  lazy  to 
carry  the  load  or  pull  the  plow.  He 
objected  to  all  this  drudgery.  So  he 
trained  the  horse  to  pull  his  burdens. 
Today's  farmer  would  be  in  a  fine  fix  if 
he  still  harvested  grain  with  a  sythe  or 
sickle,  and  rake.  He  can  thank  the  lazy 
men  who  developed  combines  and  mow- 
ers and  pick-up  bailers  for  saving  him 
time  and  labor.  Lazy  people  have  made 
agriculture  what  it  is  today.  The  milk- 
ing machine,  manure  spreader,  egg 
washer  and  post  hole  digger  were  all 
products  of  lazy  men's  minds. 

The  very  social  status  of  the  farmer 
has  been  raised  by  the  fertile  minds  of 
lazy  men.  Once  the  farmer  was  literally, 
in  the  words  of  the  poet  Edwin  Mark- 
ham,  "The  man  with  the  hoe,  bowed 
down  by  the  weight  of  centuries."  The 
farmer  was  in  the  lowest  level  of  society, 
a  serf,  a  drudge,  a  beast  of  burden,  with 
a  standard  of  living  little  better  than  an 
animal.  Labor-saving  machinery  has 
changed  all  this.  It  has  eased  his  labors, 
and  given  him  more  leisure  time,  and 
fattened  his  wallet.  'Where  the  farmer 
has  had  this  machinery,  he  has  become  a 
more  highly  respected,  and  a  better 
citizen,  with  more  time  to  enjoy  the 
fine  things  in  life. 

City  Worker   Profited 

The  city  worker  has  also  profited  from 
the  lazy  man.  His  labor-saving  machin- 
ery has  done  more  to  bring  on  the  eight- 
hour  day  than  union  agitation.  Imagine 
a  skyscraper  without  elevators.  The 
energetic  individual  undoubtedly  would 
have  walked  to  the  top  of  the  Empire 
State  Building  several  times  a  day,  never 
thinking  of  the  time  he  was  consuming, 
if  someone  with  that  most  despised  trait 
of  laziness  had  not  thought  of  the  eleva- 
tor for  him  to  ride  in. 

Picture  a  world  devoid  of  automobiles, 
airplanes,  trains,  telephones,  radio,  mail 
service,  and  last  but  not  least,  television. 
The  energetic  individual  would  have 
continued  to  communicate  with  his 
neighbors  on  foot  and  on  horseback.  It 
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was  people  who  were  too  tired  to  do  this 
who  invented  faster  methods  of  com- 
munication. Many  of  the  people  re- 
sponsible for  these  inventions  were  ac- 
cused of  fiddling  around  with  useless 
contraptions,  laughed  at,  called  shiftless 
and  no  account  dreamers.  I  think  most 
of  us  are  now  mighty  glad  they  did 
dream  and  fiddle  around. 

■When  someone  asked  Ben  Franklin 
how  he  came  to  invent  the  stepladder,  he 
replied  that  he  was  just  too  darn  lazy 
to  climb  every  time  he  wanted  to  get  a 
book  that  was  way  up  on  the  top  shelf 
of  his  library.  This  reply  of  Franklin's 
represents  to  me  the  very  spirit  of  human 
progress.  Franklin  admitted  being  lazy, 
and  I'm  quite  sure  that  Henry  Ford, 
Cyrus  McCormack,  Thomas  Edison, 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  and  a  host  of 
other  respected  inventors  must  have 
disliked  the  work  that  their  invention 
saved. 

Perhaps  the  reason  that  loathing  work 
is  such  a  dominant  characteristic  of 
Homo  Sapiens  is  that  it  is  nature's  way 
of  separating  us  from  other  animals  and 
providing  for  the  advancement  of  our 
species. 

Lazy  Man   Laughed  At 

The  lazy  man  has  been  despised  and 
(continued  on  page  15) 
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Animal  Husbandry  News 

In  a  recent  interview  with  Mr.  Plevan, 
the  Head  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  De- 
partment, it  was  learned  that  Mr.  Harry 
Hopkins,  who  has  shown  animals  at 
nearly  all  the  major  livestock  shows  in 
the  country,  is  being  added  to  the  staflf 
of  the  Animal  Husbandry  Department. 
Mr.  Hopkins  will  work  under  Mr. 
Plevan  in  conjunction  with  preparation 
of  various  animals  for  show  work.  He 
will  also  be  an  instructor  in  showman- 
ship, judging,  and  fitting. 

The  livestock  situation  of  the  Animal 
Husbandry  Division  is  soon  to  be  en- 
larged, since  definite  plans  are  under  way 
to  purchase  hogs,  sheep,  and  more  beef 
animals.  However,  they  will  not  be  here 
in  time  to  be  shown  at  the  "A"  Day 
Show.  Plans  are  also  being  made  to  re- 
model the  barns  and  to  do  extensive 
fencing  so  that  there  will  be  ample  pas- 
ture for  these  new  animals. 


PRACTICE  TEACHING 

By  Morion  Ballin  '30 

In  ii  very  short  time  the  agricultural 
education  seniors  will  be  on  their  way 
to  full  scale  teaching  careers.  One  o( 
the  main  principles  of  ag  ed  is  learning 
by  doing.  It  is  believed  that  the  best  way 
to  master  a  subject  is  actually  to  work  at 
it.  Since  it  is  a  bit  difficult  for  an  under- 
graduate to  work  at  his  chosen  profession 
in  the  field  of  agricultural  education  be- 
fore his  official  period  of  practice  teach- 
ing comes  around,  the  ag  ed  depart- 
ment has  instituted  a  plan  which  the 
majors  have  been  following  throughout 
the  past  semester. 

In  the  Problems  of  Teaching  course, 
eacii  member  of  the  class  is  assigned  a 
number  of  skills  to  teach  to  the  entire 
section.  Some  of  the  classes  taught  con- 
sist of  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors, 
but  the  majority  of  the  classes  consist  of 
ag  ed  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

Threefold    Purpose   Served 

Through  the  use  of  this  method,  a 
threefold  purpose  is  served.  The  person 
who  is  to  teach  the  class  must  make  an 
intensive  study  of  the  skill  or  job  to  be 
taught.  The  students  who  learn  the 
skill  in  many  cases  are  exposed  to  the 
work  for  the  first  time.  In  dispensing 
the  information,  the  student  teacher 
makes  use  of  the  principles  he  has 
learned  in  his  various  other  education 
courses,  and  the  students  have  a  chance 
to  observe  his  methods  and  form  opin- 
ions as  to  the  way  their  techniques  can 
be  improved. 

The  classes  are  conducted  in  a  high 
school  atmosphere.  Each  class  is  opened 
with  a  roll  call  by  the  student  teacher 
and  is  terminated  with  the  student 
teacher  grading  the  members  of  the  class 
as  to  their  work  and  behavior  in  class. 
Glosses   Held 

Classes  have  been  held  in  pruning, 
grafting,  making  compost,  soil  testing, 
arc  welding,  pipe  fitting,  use  of  in- 
secticides, poultry  culling,  killing  and 
dressing  poultry,  use  of  taps  and  dies 
and  many  other  useful  skills,  These 
classes  have  not  only  been  on  a  lecture 
scale,  but  the  student-teachers  have 
shown  ingenuity  in  organizing  field  trips, 
performing  complicated  demonstrations, 
and  using  many  types  of  visual  aids  to 
help  teach  their  particular  classes. 

All  of  this  serves  to  provide  us  with 
an  excellent  foundation  for  our  work  in 
actual    high    school    practice    teaching, 
(continued  on  page   16) 
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RCA  Television 

COMPLETE   STOCK    RECORDS 

MUSICAL    INSTRUMENTS 

AND  ACCESSORIES 
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SUPPLY   YARDS 

New  Britain,  Pa. 

Phone:  Doylestown  4480 
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Doylestown,  Pa. 
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INC. 
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PHILADELPHIA   7,   PA. 

Animol  Feed 
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HELKER'S 

ESSO  SERVICE 

and 

SNACK   BAR 


FOUNTAIN   SERVICE 


Hoagies 
Hamburgers 
Hot  Dogs 

ROUTE   202 

One  Quarter  Mile  West 

of  College  Entrance 


"The  Best 


at 


Its  Best" 

ED'S 
DINER 

Franklin  and  State  Streets 
DOYLESTOWN 


COUNTY  THEATRE 

Doylestown,  Po. 

Bucks    County's 
Most   Beautiful   Theatre 


MATINEES 

Sunday  at  2: 1  5;  Saturday  at  I  :30 

EVENINGS 

Shows  at  7  &  9,  including  Sunday 

SAT.   EVENING 

Three  Shows  at  6,  8  &  10  p.m. 

Joseph  A.  Wodock,  Proprietor 
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Society  Tours  Boyce  Thompson  Institute 


By  David  Blumenfield  '50 


On  Friday,  March  10th  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  made  its  long  awaited  visit 
to  the  Boyce  Thompson  Institute  for 
Plant  Research,  Inc.  in  Yonkers,  New 
York.  There,  they  received  an  excellent 
guided  tour  arranged  by  Mrs.  Bettie 
M.  Brooks,  Executive  Assistant  to  the 
Director.  In  addition  to  seeing  the  ex- 
cellent facilities  of  the  Institute,  the 
students  heard  talks  and  saw  demon- 
strations from  different  members  of  the 
Institute  staff  on  their  particular  re- 
search experiments. 

Some  interesting  facts  were  learned 
about  the  storage  of  pollen.  Pollen 
storage  is  important  so  that  pollen  may 
be  kept  viable  for  some  time  for  crosses 
between  plants  that  bloom  at  different 
times.  It  may  be  stored  in  sealed  par- 
tially evacuated  tubes  or  in  cotton 
stoppered  tubes  in  a  dessicator  contain- 
ing saturated  calcium  chloride.  Moisture 
and  temperature  control  in  both  cases 
prolong  the  life  of  the  pollen.  Most 
pollen  keeps  better  in  the  dark.  Its 
viability  can  be  determined  by  micro- 
scopic examination  of  the  pollen  grains 
on  a  nutrient  medium. 

The  Institute  is  now  running  tests  on 
the  polyploid  inducing  chemical,  col- 
chicine. Research  workers  are  deter- 
mining the  effect  of  colchicine  on  the 
pyrethrum  content  of  pyrethrum  flowers 
and  also  the  resistance  of  polyploid  asters 
to  wilt  and  yellows. 

One  whole  greenhouse  contained 
plants  which  looked  like  creations  of  a 
Dr.  Frankenstein.  All  these  freakish 
looking  plants  were  merely  showing 
growth  responses  to  various  concentra- 
tions of  different  hormones.  There  were 
tomato  plants  showing  a  bending  re- 
sponse of  one  leaf,  some  showing  sys- 
temic response  in  which  the  whole  plant 
was  affected,  and  others  showing  symp- 
toms similar  to  those  caused  by  certain 
virus  diseases.  This  last  response  is 
rather  significant  since  it  may  help  in 
solving  the  mystery  of  the  virus.  Also 
shown  was  the  method  in  which  a  little 
lanolin  hormone  preparation  is  dabbed 
on  the  upper  side  of  a  tomato  leaf  and 
to  one  side  of  the  adjacent  stem.  In- 
creased cell  growth  where  the  chemical 
has  been  applied  causes  the  angle  be- 
tween the  stem  and  leaf  to  widen.  The 
relative    strength    of    various    growth 


substances  can  be  tested  by  this  as  well 
as  other  methods. 

In  the  seed  laboratory  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  members  saw  excised  peach 
embryos  growing  on  moist  filter  paper  in 
Petri  dishes.  This  method  of  testing 
dormant  seeds,  which  first  must  go 
through  an  after  ripening  period,  was 
first  developed  by  the  Institute  and  is  of 
considerable  commercial  value,  particu- 
larly to  nurserymen.  The  embryos  are 
cut  out  of  the  seed  and  then  tested  as  in 
ordinary  germination  tests.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  even  though  the  embryo 
will  grow  without  an  after  ripening 
period  it  forms  a  dwarf  plant.   Another 


amazing  fact  about  seeds  in  general  is 
that  they  will  germinate  providing  they 
have  a  low  moisture  content  after  being 
subjected  to  a  temperature  approaching 
absolute  zero  as  is  the  case  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  liquid  nitrogen. 

No  description  of  this  tour  would  be 
complete  without  mentioning  a  little 
about  some  of  the  unusual  facilities 
available  for  research  at  the  Institute. 
Spectral  greenhouses  screen  out  different 
length  light  rays  and  thus,  the  effect  of 
different  parts  of  the  spectrum  on  plant 
growth  can  be  determined.  Two  constant 
condition  rooms  (one  of  which  is  kept 
constantly  illuminated  with  twenty-five 
1500  watt  mazda  lights  and  the  other 
kept  dark)  are  used  to  determine  the 
effect  of  day  length  on  different  plants. 
Another  unusual  greenhouse  is  the  in- 
( continued  on  page  17) 


RAMBLINGS  IN  POULTRY 

By  Nathan  Sandler  '50 


CLUB   NEWS: 

For  the  past  few  months  the  poultry 
minds  on  campus  have  expressed  very  . 
controversial  ideas  pro  and  con  concern- 
ing the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  newly  developed  inbred-hybrid 
chickens  that  are  bred  along  the  same 
principals  as  hybrid  corn. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Poultry 
Science  Club  many  of  the  prevailing  con- 
troversies were  discussed  by  Mr.  Ed 
Early,  manager  of  the  Hy-Cross  hatcher- 
ies in  Doylestown,  Pa.,  eastern  distribu- 
tors of  these  chickens. 

Mr.  Early  explained  the  early  develop- 
ments and  breeding  methods  employed 
in  the  production  of  the  Hy-lines 
chickens.  He  presented  the  club  with 
actual  figures  to  substantiate  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  numbers  raised  on  com- 
mercial poultry  farms  throughout  the 
country.  He  stated  that  in  addition  to 
the  increase  in  number  of  eggs  produced 
by  these  chickens  over  standard  breeds, 
the  Hy-line  cockerels  are  taking  hold  in 
broiler  producing  areas  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  they  bring  a  premium  on  the 
market. 

The  Poultry  Science  Club  once  again 
conducted  its  annual  closing  social  event, 
an  occasion  highlighted  by  the  presen- 
tation of  gold  medals  to  all  graduating 
seniors  and  to  club  advisor  R.  K.  Lanson 
in  recognition  of  their  loyal  service 
during  the  past  four  years.  This  presen- 
tation will  be  an  annual  event  and  should 
14 


be  looked  forward  to  by  all  senior  club 
members  each  year. 

The  club  also  presented  the  Poultry 
Lab  with  an  appropriate  gift,  the  first 
presentation  by  a  campus  group.  This, 
too,  will  continue  to  be  an  annual  event. 

Each  senior  presented  a  short  talk  to 
the  club.  In  all  instances,  these  students 
expressed  their  sincere  appreciation  to 
the  club  for  its  part  in  preparing  them 
to  be  better  poultrymen. 
DUCK   PROJECT: 

The  Poultry  Science  Club's  duck  pro- 
ject was  terminated  a  few  weeks  ago  and 
the  club  treasurer  reports  that  the  finan- 
cial status  of  the  club  has  been  greatly 
improved. 

This  year's  project  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  most  successful  undertakings  the 
club  has  ever  sponsored. 

Again  we  feel  that  these  projects  are 
very  insrumental  in  fulfilling  the  clubs 
purposes. 
JUDGING  CLASSES: 

With  the  constant  desire  to  continue 
the  favorable  progress  made  by  N.  A.  C. 
Poultry  Judging  teams  during  the  past 
few  years,  Professor  Lanson  has  called 
all  freshman  poultry  majors  to  attend 
one  night  class  a  week  to  prepare  for  the 
coming  Eastern  and  National  poultry 
judging  contests. 

Professor  Lanson's  primary  purpose  in 
conducting  these  weekly  sessions  is  to 
acquaint  the  new  candidates  with  the 
fundamentals  of  poultry  judging. 


IN   DEFENSE  OF   LAZINESS 

( continued  from  page  12) 
l,iiii;lic-d  nt  down  through  the  ages.  I'd 
say  that  it  was  certainly  high  time  that 
he  received  the  praise  and  recognition 
he  so  richly  deserves.  He  definitely  has 
an  important  place  in  our  society.  You 
might  call  him  society's  idea  tnan.  If  he 
uses  his  laziness  for  constructive  pur- 
poses he  is  performing  a  more  useful 
function  than  the  iiard  worker.  Hard 
work  has  its  merits,  of  course,  and  the 
habit  of  laziness  has  its  faults — we  all 
know  that.  Even  if  99  out  of  100  lazy 
people  never  amount  to  anything,  the 
hundredth  one  will  generally  make  it  up 
to  society  and  will  probably  prove  more 
valuable  than  5,000  energetic,  hard 
working  people. 

Hard   Labor   Disliked 

Some  people  just  naturally  dislike 
hard  labor.  It  seems  as  though  they  were 
just  born  tired.  Don't  laugh  at  these 
people  and  call  them  names.  The  day 
may  come  when  some  of  them  will  make 
life  easier  and  more  pleasant  for  all  of 
us.  We  as  future  farmers  should  cul- 
tivate some  of  the  lazy  man's  habits. 
In  modern  agriculture  it  is  usually  the 
man  who  can  get  the  most  work  done 
with  the  least  labor  and  the  shortest 
amount  of  time  that  will  be  the  most 
successful. 

A 

AGRICULTURAL  OUTLOOK 

( continued  from  page  7  ) 
likely  to  average  lower  in  1950  than  in 
1949.  Supplies  again  will  be  abundant 
and  consumer  demand  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue its  slow  decline  from  the  1948 
peak.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
set  up  supports  for  poultry  and  eggs  at 
any  level  up  to  90%  of  parity,  under 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

Wheat 

There  will  be  a  slight  decline  in  wheat 
prices;  in  average  allotments  for  the 
first  time  since  1943,  and  a  relatively 
favorable  export  demand.  The  size  and 
distribution  of  the  world  crop  and  the 
role  played  by  the  U.  S.  in  foreign  affairs 
will  determine  the  amount  of  wheat  we 
export. 

There  will  be  no  sharp  collapse  in 
agricultural  prices  this  year.  As  we  stop 
lending  abroad  and  if  our  domestic  con- 
sumption decreases,  major  problems  will 
be  created.  These  problems  will  be  par- 
ticularly severe  in  our  wheat  and  corn 
areas. 
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BUCKS  COUNTY 
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THE  BARBER  SHOP       j 


State  and  Pine  Streets 
Doylestown 


Schwartz  Bros.,  Inc. 

"Established  Over  42  Years" 

FIRE  PROTECTION 
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FROM    HAND    GRENADE 
TO  A  FIRE  ENGINE 

827  Arch  Street 

Philadelphia   7,   Pennsylvania 
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HUSTLE  INN 

Our   Motto:   "Always  a  Good  Time" 

OPEN    EVENINGS 
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Doylestown,   Po. 


Operated  by  i 

Ethel  Abbott  Edith  Claycomb     | 
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SPORTS  SCENE 


Bv  Ernie  Cohen  '50 


When  Coach  Ray  Wodock  began 
building  the  1950  Aggie  baseball  team 
he  really  had  to  start  from  scratch.  Few 
of  the  men  who  played  regularly  on  the 
'49  team  remain.  Lost  to  the  team,  due 
in  most  cases  to  practice  teaching,  will 
be  Mike  Scheier,  Lou  Serridge,  Walt 
Riggins,  Jeff  Steinman,  and  Norm 
Rosen  ( a  good  first  baseman  who  drop- 
ped out  of  college ) . 

Well,  how  does  the  team  look?  There 
has  been  some  conlfict  between  baseball 
and  spring  football  practice,  but  the 
baseballers  have  managed  to  get  them- 
selves in  pretty  good  shape.  The  sched- 
ule, not  very  different  from  last  year's, 
will  not  be  easy.  Last  year  the  team 
won  only  one  game,  the  key  to  the  situa- 
tion being  the  lack  of  pitching  strength. 
But  this  year  will  bring  some  new  faces 
to  the  NAC  mound.  If  the  pitchers 
have  developed  their  control  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  can  get  the  ball  in  the 
strike  zone  with  something  on  it,  we 
might  have  a  winning  team. 

We  hope  and  expect  to  see  plenty  of 
"heads  up"  baseball  from  the  team  in 
the  coming  weeks. 

*      *      * 

With  our  new  head  football  coach, 
Pete  Click,  cracking  the  whip  hard, 
spring  football  practice  is  keeping  the 
boys  hopping.  All  of  us  have  a  great 
deal  of  confidence  in  Coach  Click  and 
his  assistant,  Charlie  Keys.    Mr.  Click 

A 

PRACTICE  TEACHING 
(continued  from  page  15) 
which  in  turn  will  set  us  on  the  road  to 
full  scale  'Vo-Ag  teaching.  Thanks  to 
these  classes  in  Problems  of  Teaching  all 
of  us  can  take  our  next  step  with  more 
confidence  than  we  would  have  had,  if 
we  had  not  practiced  what  we  shall  be 
preaching,  to  "learn  by  doing." 


has  seen  quite  a  bit  of  Aggie  football 
in  the  last  few  years.  He  should  know 
what  does  and  doesn't  work  with  the 
available  talent.  The  T-formation  was 
an  enlightening  experiment,  but  we  are 
glad  to  see  the  single  wing  back. 

With  the  '50  football  schedule  re- 
leased, it's  quite  evident  that  it  will  take 
a  good  team  to  compile  a  winning  record 
in  next  fall's  schedule.  Conspicuously 
absent  on  the  football  docket  is  Wilkes 
College,  and  we  don't  imagine  anybody 
is  too  sorry.  It  has  come  to  our  attention 
that  Florkiewicz  and  Feeney,  back  and 
end  respectively,  on  last  year's  Wilkes' 
team  are  to  be  with  the  Pittsburgh  Steel- 
ers  next  fall. 

*  *      * 

Looking  back  to  the  basketball  sea- 
son, we'd  say  Tom  Miller  and  his  boys 
did  quite  a  job.  Although  Coach  Miller 
is  leaving  to  take  over  a  coaching  job 
at  Drexel  Tech,  he  leaves  what  will  be 
the  foundation  of  good  future  basketball 
teams  at  NAC.  The  best  luck  to  you. 
Coach  Miller! 

*  *      * 

Since  this  is  the  last  time  that  this 
column  will  be  written  by  yours  truly, 
I'd  like  to  say  so-long  to  all  my  readers, 
to  the  men  on  the  various  athletic  teams 


Football  Awards 
Presented 

With  the  roar  of  the  crowds  still 
echoing  in  his  ears  and  his  blood  in 
cadence  with  the  shout  of  signals.  Coach 
Hugo  Bezdek  officially  ended  the  foot- 
ball season  of  1949  with  the  presentation 
of  the  NAC  varsity  monograms.  Coach 
Bezdek,  one  of  the  vital  characters  in 
American  football  history,  rendered  in 
his  beloved  informality,  a  truly  great 
and  inspiring  speech  in  commendation 
of  the  men  of  the  1949  football  team. 

Coaches  Pete  Click  and  Tom  Miller 
were  also  present  at  the  assembly. 

The  following  men  received  letters: 
Seniors — Mike  Scheier,  Joe  Fulcoly, 
Walt  Riggins,  Phil  Molter  (Capt.), 
Walt  Weinstein,  Chuck  Raskin,  Lou 
Serridge,  Dick  Clark,  and  Saul  Gold- 
stein (manager).  Juniors — Paul  Stein, 
Saul  Goldfarb,  John  Holzheimer  and 
Herb  Reback  ( manager ) .  Sophomores 
— Ed  Brophy,  Pete  Kerkhoff,  Gerry 
Marini,  Wally  Heitsmith  and  Bob  Hol- 
land. Freshmen — Dan  Franchetti,  Ber- 
nie  Gallagher,  John  Guisti,  Bill  Brani- 
gan,  Phil  Serkerchak,  and  Paul  Chechele. 

and  to  the  Athletic  Department  who 
have  given  me  so  much  support  and 
cooperation.  Keep  the  NAC  sports 
scene  always  moving  with  a  winning 
team  in  every  sport! 


BASEBALL  SCHEDULE   FOR   1950 

April  26 — Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Science, 

Philadelphia,    Pa Away 

May      3 — Glassboro  Teachers  College    Home 

May      5 — Trenton  State  Teachers  College,  Trenton,  N.  J Away 

May    10 — King's  College,  New  Castle,  Delaware   Away 

May    13 — Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Science Home 

May    17 — Fort  Jay,  Governors  Island,  N.  Y Away 

May    20 — Glassboro  Teachers  College,  Glassboro,  N.  J Away 

May    22 — King's    College     Home 

May    24 — Fort  Jay    Home 
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In    Bucks   County,    It's  3 

DAVIS  FEED  MILL 

Custom   Grinding   and   Mixing 
LIME  —  FERTILIZER  —  SEEDS  —  FEEDS 


Phone 

Wycombe 

3191 


Phone 

Wycombe 

3191 


RUSHLAND,   PENNSYLVANIA 
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HORT  SOCIETY  TOURS 

(continued  from  page    ii) 
SLilated    house    with    a    refrigerator-like 
door.    The  Institute  also  has  many  de- 
vices for  insecticide  research. 

The  establishment  of  the  Institute  was 
made  possible  by  a  ten  million  dollar 
endowment  provided  by  Colonel  Boyce 
Thompson,  a  successful  mining  engi- 
neer. To  prove  the  value  of  the  Institute 
to  our  readers  who  were  not  fortunate 
enough  to  take  this  tour,  it  should  en- 
lighten them  to  know  of  some  of  the 
more  important  accomplishments  of  this 
place:  the  practical  use  of  plant  hor- 
mones for  many  purposes,  the  use  of 
ethylene  to  ripen  citrus  fruit,  the  new 
stratification  method,  the  quick  vitality 
test  for  dormant  seeds,  and  all  the  valu- 
able research  on  seeds. 
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ENTERPRISE 
Mill   Soap  Works 

Columbia  Alkali 
Products 

Indusfriol    Soaps — Chcmicols 
Laundry — Dry  Cleaning  Supplies 

2229-31-33    N.   Twelfth   St. 
PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 


Compliments  of 

BARRETT 

HARDWARE 

CO. 

JAMES   BARRETT 
Doylestown,  Pennsylvania 


MArket  6396  —  6397  —  6398 

CHARLES  STRICKLER  &  SONS 

FOUNDED    1875 

Importers  and  Wholesale  Distributors 

QUALITY   FOOD   PRODUCTS 

204-212  Callowhill  Street,  Philadelphia 


REAL  ESTATE  BROKER 


NOTARY  PUBLIC 


FARM   BUREAU 

Mutual  Automobile  Insurance  Co. 

Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Life  Insurance  Co. 

WILLIAM    H.    BOOZ 


NICK   YUNGER 
Real  Estate 


PLUMSTEADVILLE,    PA. 
Phone:  2581 


DODGE 


PLYMOUTH 

W.   H.  WATSON   &  SON 

135  S.  MAIN  STREET 

All   Makes   Repaired 

Dodge  Job  Rated  Trucks 


Phone   4355 


f]U   ^t4jt.  for    '49 

JEPSEN  MOTOR  COMPANY 

225  West  State  Street 

Doylestown,    Pa.  Phone   4197  S 

1 
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PAUL  B.  MOYER 

Auto  Electric   Parts 
and   Service 

23  AND  25  E.  OAKLAND  AVE. 
Phone   4621  Doylestown,    Po. 

WEST  DISINFECTING  CO. 

Products  tor  the  Promotion 
of   Sanitation 

49th  and  Grays  Ave.,  Philo.   43,  Po. 
SA   7-0500 

W.  J.   NYCE'S  SHOE  STORE 

"The  Home  of  Nice  Footwear" 

X-ray  Fittings 

West  and  State  Streets 
Doylestov/n,  Pa. 


DRAWING 
MATERIALS 
PHOTOSTATS 
BLUE  PRINTS 

Engineering  Equipment 
Surveying   Instruments 


J.  H.  Weil  &  Co. 


1315   Cherry  St. 


Phila.,   Po. 


For    everything    pertaining    to 

Real   Estate  and   Insurance 

see 

J.  Carroll  Molloy 

REALTOR 

DOYLESTOWN   258 


PLEASE 

PATRONIZE 

OUR 

ADVERTISERS 


'Alumni    I  le 


lutnni    I  lews 

Max  Steinberg,  '28,  has  sent  us  an 
interesting  letter  informing  us  of  the 
various  fields  in  connection  with  agri- 
culture that  some  of  the  graduates  have 
entered  and  the  heights  they  have 
reached  in  their  profession.  It  is  the 
type  of  story  that  gives  encouragement 
to  the  graduating  seniors. 

There  are  about  thirty  veterinarians 
who  have  graduated  from  this  school. 
One  of  them,  Harry  Robertson,  '35,  is 
a  Lt.  Col.  in  the  army  at  Fort  Sam  Hou- 
ston, Texas.  Dr.  Kissilefl,  another  grad- 
uate of  this  school  and  later  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Veterinary 
College,  is  a  new  addition  to  the  college 
faculty.  He  is  a  part  time  instructor 
teaching  the  senior  course  in  Animal 
Pathology. 

Some  of  the  other  outstanding  alumni 
are:  Jacob  Taubenhaus'  04,  deceased, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  Texas  Experi- 
ment Station,  wrote  a  number  of  books 
dealing  with  plant  diseases,  and  was  one 
of  the  outstanding  plant  pathologists  in 
this  country;  Dr.  Bernard  Ostroienk  '06, 
a  former  dean  at  NFS  and  a  foremost 
farm  economist;  Dr.  Charles  Nobak  '08, 
deceased,  was  the  veterinarian  for  the 
New  York  Zoological  Park;  Dr.  Sam 
Brody  '10,  is  a  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  and  a  leading  geneticist; 
Cecil  J.  Toor  '16,  is  now  president  of  the 
alumni  association  and  a  prosperous 
poultry  farmer;  Fred  'Weigle  '14,  is  the 
manager  of  a  large  farm  in  Gwynedd 
"Valley,  and  an  officer  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Guernsey  Breeders  Assn.;  Harry  Zach 
'16,  the  owner  of  Deep  River  Gardens, 
a  greenhouse  concern;  Abe  Miller  '07, 
president  of  the  American  Bulb  Co.; 
Ira  Mills,  formerly  in  charge  of  agricul- 
tural education  in  Pennsylvania  State 
prisons,  at  the  present  time  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Community  Work  in  the 
State  Department  of  "Welfare  and  also 
the  head  of  Child  "Welfare  Service; 
Louis  Keisling  '22,  a  breeder  of  Jersey 
cattle;  Samuel  Golden  '22,  president  of 
a  vitamin  feed  concern;  Morris  Schlos- 
berg  '18,  an  agronomist  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity; Morris  Ostroienk  '24,  a  bacteri- 
ologist with  the  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration;  Max  Steinberg  '28,  with 
the  Dairy  Herd  improvement  Investiga- 
tions Division  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A.;  George 
"Van  Der  Noot  '.?3,  assistant  professor 
at  Rutgers  and  an  authority  on  capricul- 
ture,  having  written  a  number  of  bul- 


letins in  that  field;  "William  Henry  '36, 
with  the  University  of  Connecticut; 
Luther  Schafer  '36  and  Casper  Blumer 
'22  are  county  agents;  Ralph  Pincus  '37, 
is  an  executive  with  the  Guatamala  Park 
Dept.;  George  Smith  '32  is  superinten- 
dent of  the  estate  of  "Walter  Teagle  and 
a  lecturer  on  landscape  gardening;  Marty 
Mellon  '38,  teaches  vocational  agricul- 
ture in  California,  as  does  Carl  Strause 
'A\  in  Colorado;  Carl  Schifl  '27,  is 
arboriculturist  for  the  Brooklyn  Park 
Dept.;  Norman  Gourley  '42,  is  a  lay 
Methodist  minister  and  Farm  Manager 
at  the  "Viques  Mission  in  Puerto  Rico, 
teaching  agriculture  there. 

Besides  the  above  mentioned  there  are 
numerous  florists,  park  gardeners,  pri- 
vate landscape  gardeners,  about  ten  food 
inspectors  in  N.  Y.  C.  and  a  great  many 
are  in  the  field  of  education  here  at  NAC 
and  at  other  colleges,  universities  and 

high  schools. 

*      *      * 

"We  received  a  note  from  "Turk" 
Bennett  '42  who  is  now  enrolled  in 
Oregon  State  College.  Many  of  the 
present  seniors  remember  "Turk"  when 
he  was  employed  here  at  school  a  few 
years  ago.  Below  is  one  of  his  poems 
that  he  wrote  for  his  college  paper  and 
which  we  thought  appropriate  here  too: 

Hurray!!    Hurray!! 

Oh  how  I  love  to  cast  a  longing  look 
Into    my    nice    new    Chemistry    book. 
All  these  facts  are  dear  to  me 
For  the  truth,  they  say,  shall  set  me  free 
Freedom  to  sing  or  climb  a  tree  or 
Turn  another  page  of  Chemistry. 
Oh  it's  good  to  know  of  fats  and  oils 
And  the  awful  acids  that  butter  spoils 
And  many  long  chains  of  this  and  that. 
Complicated  formulas  to  stuff  under  my 

hat, 
And  then  that  beautiful  chemical  lab 
"With  our  instructor;   he's  not  really  a 

crab. 
It  is  a  dangerous  place,  I'll  let  you  know, 
You  can't  go  fast,  but  you  must  go  slow, 
And  there's  deadly   fumes   from  a  big 

Test  Tube 
That  explodes  in  the  hands  of  a  neigh- 
boring boob. 
Chemistry's  delightful,  you  all  must  see 
And  it  comes  so  easy  to  a  fellow  like  me. 
I  know  it  will  take  year  and  years 
To  fill  all  the  space  between  my  ears. 
I  would  tell  you  more,  for  there  is  more 

to  say 
But  here  comes  my  keeper  to  take  me 

away. 
Hurray!! 
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HORT.   EXHIBIT  PLACES 

( continued  from  page  5  ) 
as  brick,  although  somewhat  lighter  in 
color.  A  table  holding  a  lemonade 
pitcher,  glass,  magazine  and  a  pack  of 
cigarettes  created  a  "lived  in"  atmos- 
phere. The  table  was  simple  in  con- 
struction, consisting  of  three  chimney 
flues  topped  by  an  oval  shaped  slate.  A 
functional  garden  chair  was  also  pro- 
vided. 

Pachysandra,  brightly  colored  prim- 
roses, and  Andora  junipers  filled  the 
foreground.  A  background  fence  of  al- 
ternate cocoa  and  light  brown  slats  gave 
rise  to  a  cocoa  colored  angular  pergola 
which  projected  outward  over  the  ter- 
race, allowing,  however,  ample  room  for 
sunning.  A  clump  of  three  white  birches 
in  the  foreground  served  to  bring  the 
lines  of  the  base  of  the  pergola  forward 
on  the  one  side,  and  a  beautiful,  white 
flowering  dogwood  framed  it  on  the 
other.  Attractive  evergreens  including 
azaleas  in  bloom  lined  the  sides.  In  the 
background,  a  row  of  pachysandra  ran 
along  the  front  of  the  fence  with  tall 
evergreens  and  a  blooming  forsythia 
behind. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the 
planting  was  its  sheer  simplicity.  It 
was  this  lack  of  gaudiness  that  made  it  a 
thing  of  beauty,  and  no  doubt  led  to 
its  winning  the  coveted  first  prize. 

Members  of  the  junior  and  senior 
ornamental  horticulture  classes  were  on 
hand  in  the  evenings  to  care  for  the 
exhibit,  and  to  answer  questions  raised 
by  the  visitors.  The  questions  asked 
were  many  and  varied,  the  majority  of 
which  concerned  the  activities  of  the 
Horticultural  Department.  Folders  de- 
scribing the  college  were  also  made 
available  to  the  public. 

It  is  obvious  that  many  benefits  were 
derived  from  the  exhibit:  not  only  was 
valuable  experience  afforded  the  stu- 
dents, but  also  the  name  of  the  college 
was  impressively  brought  before  the 
public.  "We  feel  certain  that  annual 
entrances  in  the  Philadelphia  Flower 
Show  would  definitely  be  an  asset  to  the 
college,  and  we  are  even  now  looking 
forward  to  a  bigger  and  better  exhibit 
in  1951. 


P.S. 


Now  that  it  is  written,  I'm  worried 

thin. 
It    should've    been    published    after 

grades  were  in. 
"Wm.  Bennett,  '42 
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"MEININGERS" 

Sporting  Goods 
Exclusively 

34  W.  State  Street 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

Phone;     Doylestown   5624 


RALPH   E.   MYERS 

Creamery  and  Dairy 

EQUIPMENT  and   SUPPLIES 
Doylestown,  Pa. 


Plumbing 

Sunheat    Furnace   Oil 

Heating 

M.  A.  Rule  Estate 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

General  Electric 
Oil   Equipment 

Hot   Point   Electric    Ranges 
Deep  Freeze  Refrigeration 


Farm  Equipment'  Headquarters 

McCORMICK-DEERING   Form   Machines 
INTERNATIONAL  Motor  Trucks  CADILLAC  and  OLDSMOBILE  Cars 

Barn  and  Dairy  Equipment,  Farm  Freezers,  Sprayers,  Silos,  Power  Lawn  Mowers 

DOYLESTOWN  AGRICULTURAL  CO. 

PHONE  231  Established  1851  DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


BOOKS  and  STATIONERY 

Greeting  Cards  for  All  Occasions 
Parker  and  SheafFer   Fountain  Pens 


J.  A.  GARDY  PRINTING  CO. 

28  W.  State  St.  Doylestown,  Pa. 


SURVEYS  SERVICE 

ANDREW  J.   NICHOLAS  &  CO. 

Deep  Well  Pumping 
Equipment 

"OVER  40  YEARS   EXPERIENCE" 

2908-10  W.  Fletcher  Street 


ERECTIONS 


A.  J.   NICHOLAS 


PHILADELPHIA   32,    PA. 
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Buten's  Paint  Stores 

Philadelphia 

Reading  Chester 

Upper  Darby  Camden 

IF   WE   SAY    IT'S 

GOOD  — 

IT    IS   GOOD 


PEARSON 

SPORTING  GOODS 

of  Every  Description 


1010   CHESTNUT   STREET 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Shive  Hardware  Co. 

Paints,   Glass, 

House  Furnishings   Goods 

and  Seeds 

Main   and  State  Streets 
Doylestown,   Pa.  Phone  4053 


SANITATION  CHEMICALS 
FLOOR  PRODUCTS 

Soaps,  Dishwosh  Compounds, 
Dairy,  Food   Plant  Chemicals 

Order  in  drums  and  barrels 

BRAM  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Manufacturing  Chemists 
2107  W.  Erie  Ave.     PHILA.  40,  PA. 


fountain  ^y^i 


ouAe 


1748-1949 

Doylestown,  Pa. 


RUDY'S  DELICATESSEN 

CROSS   KEYS 

*      Hoagies  and  Cold  Cuts      * 
To  Take  Out 


Swamp  Road  and  Old  61 


Phone:  Doy.  9227 


Full  Line  of 

Farming  Implements 

G.M.C.    Trucks 

Sales  and  Service 
Welding  and  Repairing 


PAUL   W.    HISTAND 

Doylestown,  Pa. 
Phone  4687  and  5507 


WISSAHICKON    DAIRIES 


3527   "A"   Street 


PHILADELPHIA,    PA, 
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*  -Attention  Students 


AND   FARM    HELP 
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Clip  this  ad  out  and   present   % 


* 

it  to  Mr.  Brown  for  a  SPECIAL   * 

N.A.C.   Discount  on  all   used   * 

* 

* 
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%   Cars  at 

J.  J.    Co 
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* 
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*    W.  State  St 
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INC. 


Doylestown,  Po.    * 
Phone  274  J 


* 


DOYLESTOWN  INN    t 


Home  of  Quality  Food     | 


STATE  NEAR  MAIN  STREET 
Dolyestown,  Pa. 


PROMPT  SERVICE 
FOR 

DUPUC^Tt  PRINTS 


Bring  Your  Next  Roll  of 
Film  to  Us  for  Quality 

DEVELOPING 
and    PRINTING 

We  do  our  own  Photo  Finishing 

MILTON   RUTHERFORD 

23    W.    STATE   STREET 
DOYLESTOWN,    PA. 
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Coal,  Oil,  Gas  and  Electric 
BROODERS 


This  modern  dependable 

Poultry  Equipment  can  be 

purchased  at  your 

local  dealer 

Kuhl  Poultry  Equipment  Co. 

PHONE   905-R-5 
Flemington,   New  Jersey 


Electric  Heated 
WATERERS 


